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Juastly, the fourth period begins with the seven- 
tieth year of the sixteenth, and ends about the middle 
of the seventeenth, century. With regard to its orna- 
mental character it is essentially subject to the influence 
of the Renaissance, and has not one single novel element 
of consistent progress during the whole period. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century indeed there comes 
into vogue as a characteristic peculiarity, a lining of the 
space between the plates or summer -beams and the 
window sills with carved woodwork, which was intro- 
duced not for the purpose of increasing the durability of 
the framework, but is simply and solely intended to pre- 
sent the appearance of an entablature in imitation of 
the antique orders, or to simulate a pedestal for pillars 
or columns. Then, in union with this horizontal board- 
ing are found vertically disposed wainscotings, either to 
mark more distinctly the posts, or to form places for 
columns and pilasters, and to make them stand out in 
strong relief from the flat surface of the walls. It is 
not to be denied that, by these wainscotings a very 
pleasing relief is given to the frame work, and a more 
extensive space for a freer development of decoration; 
still it appears to us that the manifold cuttings rendered 
necessary by these wainscotings on the framework of 
detached buildings are a mistake, as offering too many 
points exposed to the influence of the weather, which is 
already of sufficiently damaging effect by itself on wooden 
buildings. 

* Concluded from page 113 ante. 
The Workshop. 1874. 



The projections of the stories are less marked in this 
period than in the preceding, and in the buildings which 
still remain to us of the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth- centuries, in which brackets 
are generally disposed under the ends of the joists, they 
seldom overpass 16 inches ; but at the end of this period, 
when the use of brackets was discontinued, and cham- 
fered lintels applied in their stead under the joists, they 
were frequently only of 10 or 12 inches. 

In this period also we find panel boarding much in 
use in Brunswick, but in Halberstadt and Hoxter there 
are still some carved pieces of timber which as in the 
former period fill the intervals between the joist ends, 
the carvings representing rounds with eggornaments and 
wreathings, while elsewhere these lining timbers are 
carved and ornamented with fillets and mouldings, dentil- 
bands, modillons etc., in different combinations. 

At the end of this period the wainscotings again 
disappear, and the projections of the stories are then 
much diminished, as well as the chamfered and jointed 
panelling between and under the joists. Then struts and 
braces are again employed and that in very rich arrange- 
ment, crossing and intertwining each other in the most 
varied patterns, and forming a kind of lattice work, which 
is continued under the window sills the entire length of 
the house. There are some specimens with this arrange- 
ment remaining in Miinden. Figs. 50 and 52 represent 
floor timbers from Brunswick with lining woodwork nailed 
on, where the posts are marked by breaking the mould- 
ings of the lining. Here, the lining only covers the 
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plates, and consists of a complete entablature with orna- 
mented mouldings and carvings. Of the following figures, 
which are all from Brunswick, No. 51 represents a simi- 
lar arrangement with a rather richer ornament in which 
the window sills and foots of posts are covered with 
ornaments and mouldings, while in Figs. 53 and 54 the 
architrave-like band is used as a covering for the para- 
pets of the windows. 

Figs. 55 and 58 represent parts of the upper and 
lower floor timbers of the Schuhhof in Halberstadt, a 
building which belongs to' the best and most elaborate 
timber houses of the above named towns. Here the 
parapets of the windows are wainscoted and framed both 
below on the plates and above the parapets by mouldings. 

The posts of the lower stories are treated like pi- 
lasters, and between them is an ornament of unquestiona- 
bly Renaissance origin, consisting of a double arcade in 
low relief, which is found still preserved not only in 
Halberstadt but, as in Fig. 56, in Hoxter. Fig. 68 shows 
plate and window parapet of a building belonging to the 
castle of Bevern; the posts are covered with flat orna- 
ments which partly mark simple combinations of geome- 
trical form, but partly also, as in Figs. 59, 61 and 69, 
have a richer finish, which clearly points to the influence 
of the metal work of the time on the form of de- 
coration. 

Up to this period the lining of the timber fronts 
was restricted to the plates and the parapets of the 
windows above them. Figs. 60 and 62 show however 
portions of a timber house erected in 1587 in Hoxter 
where the lining is disposed under the projecting front 
in pseudo-joist form. Lastly, Figs. 65 — 67 show some 
floor timbers of the seventeenth century where the lining 
is either altogether given up, or is reduced to cap mould- 
ings with consoles fixed on the plate, another piece of 
similarly treated carved timber forming bedmouldings 
under the projecting joists. 

The space between the projecting joists, the plates and 
the lower wall front, was filled in with panelling as in Figs. 
50—54, from Brunswick, and in Figs. 55 and 58 from the 
Schuhhof in Halberstadt while in all the others the filling 



up consists of carved and moulded pieces of timber in which 
are alternate quarter round, fillet, cyma and bead, the 
cyma being sometimes changed by the carving into a 
continuous row of consoles. The quarter-rounds are fre- 
quently adorned, as in Figs. 57, 60, 66, and 68 with 
deeply cut eggornaments of which Fig. 70 gives a detail 
in larger scale. 

The joist heads of this period are decorated similarly 
to those of the former period, but among them there are 
still to be found some with human, heads, as in Figs, 
55, 57, and 58. 

The brackets also have preserved their former shapes, 
and indeed it seems . as if the human figures, which cer- 
tainly enhance the architectonic effect, had again met 
with more favour than during the former epoch, in which 
only strictly treated antique forms were in general use, 
In Fig. 52, which shows a part of the timber front of 
the Begouine convent in Brunswick, and in Fig. 58 re- 
presenting a similar part of the Schuhhof in Halberstadt, 
figures of saints are carved on the brackets. 

In the castle of Bevern, which equally belongs to 
this period by its timber framework being restricted to 
the interior court, there are also plate linings under the 
massively projecting wood pilasters which according to 
Figs. 63 and 64 have a peculiar form. The pilasters 
show very varied decorations, and partly rusticated work 
in imitation of stone architecture. Between the rustic 
work are rich surface ornaments, of which Figs. 59 and 
61 show some examples. 

In the eighteenth century the timber houses of the 
above named towns are usually of very rude construction, 
the chief cause of which must be attributed not only to 
the impaired fortunes of the inhabitants, but also to the 
contemporary decrease in the feeling of art; especially 
when we observe that in the course of the former cen- 
tury and also at the beginning of the present, the custom 
obtained of cutting away the ornamental brackets froiti 
the old houses, and covering the joist ends with boards 
in order that the highly cultivated modern sense of sight 
might no longer be disturbed by the view of antiquated 
forms ! 



